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INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY IN AMERICA 


N an earlier issue of the Bulletin, the initial stages of President 
Roosevelt’s recovery programme were discussed under the 
heading of ‘‘ The American President and the Economic 

Crisis.’ In the two months that have elapsed since that time 
events in America have passed out of the first stage of permissive 
legislation into the second stage of administrative action, Congress 
having adjourned until January, 1934, and left the administration 
with wide powers of action in many fields. The outstanding 
features of the Session were the Emergency Banking Act, the 
Afforestation Scheme, the Beer Law, the Farm Relief Act, the 
Muscle Shoals Scheme, the Unemployment Relief Scheme, the 
Securities Act, the Railroad Co-ordination Act, the Glass Banking 
Act, and the National Industrial Recovery Act. Of these the 
earlier measures have already been dealt with and many of the 
latter only require consideration in passing. 

The Afforestation Scheme provided for the enlistment of an 
“army” of a quarter of a million men to be voluntarily enrolled 
and concentrated in camps at the Government’s expense under 
army officers for employment mainly in forestry work. The 
Unemployment Relief Act is even simpler, providing merely for the 
appropriation from the Treasury of $500,000,000 for distribution 
among States for the relief of unemployment. The Securities Act 
breaks new ground in providing for full publicity in connection with 
share issues and impressing issuing houses with a sense of their 
responsibilities by making them liable to criminal prosecution 
for misrepresentation of facts; it is avowedly modelled on the 
lines of the British Companies Act. The Railroads Act authorises 
the appointment of a Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation with 
powers to lift restrictions upon the railroads during the emergency 
and to impose regulations of his own with the object of ensuring 
economy and preventing wasteful competition. The Co-ordinator 
is to receive the assistance of regional committees, three in number 
and appointed by the railroads themselves, whose duties will be 
- to encourage and promote or require action by the railroads which 
will avoid unnecessary duplication of services, promote financial 
reorganisation to reduce fixed charges and control accessorial 
services such as air and bus lines.’”’ The much debated Glass 
Banking Act contains two important provisions—the institution 
of a “ Federal Bank Deposit Corporation” to which all banks 
must contribute a fractional percentage of their assets with the 
object of providing a guarantee fund for depositors, especially small 
depositors, of banks which fail; second, the divorce of banks from 
the activities of “‘ security affiliates,’ which will involve private 
bankers in making a decision to renounce either deposit business 





\') See Bulletin of International News, Vol. [X., No. 23, May I1Ith, 1933. 
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or share flotation. Critics of the present American banking system 
have not found the Glass Act wholly to their liking, protesting that 
it has patched up the existing structure without making the radical 
changes in the direction of greater co-ordination and centralisation 
that the situation really demanded. But since all Banks must 
subscribe to the guarantee fund, the control of the Federal Reserve 
authorities will be wider than hitherto. 

All these measures, however, which in more normal times might 
have been expected to excite a great deal of popular interest, 
have been dwarfed by comparison with the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, which is designed to give the administration powers 
over industry similar to those which it has already acquired over 
agriculture by means of the Farm Bill. 

It will be remembered that the Farm Bill was an omnibus 
measure empowering the administration to take action in three 
distinct and unrelated spheres—the control of agricultural pro- 
duction and distribution with the object of raising farm prices; 
the re-financing of farm mortgages ; and the inflationary provisions 
for the expansion of currency and credit and the devaluation of 
the dollar. 

In this case the advantages of the omnibus measure as an 
instrument of political procedure had been well demonstrated. 
Without the inflationary amendment, the provisions for the bureau- 
cratic control of agriculture might well have proved distasteful to 
Congress. By amalgamating a number of separate measures under 
one title, the Administration secured a unanimity of support for 
the Bill as a whole which might never have been accorded to its 
components, had they been introduced separately. 


The Administration profited by its experience with the Farm 
Bill and adopted precisely the same expedient in introducing the 
Industrial Recovery Bill. It deals with two distinct subjects— 
the formulation of a set of regulations for the control of industry, 
and the inception of a campaign of public works. The text is 
headed by an outline of general policy— 

“ A national emergency productive of widespread unemployment 
and disorganisation of industry,which burdens inter-state commerce, 
affects the public welfare, and undermines the standard of living of 
the American people, is hereby declared to exist. It is hereby 
declared to be the policy of Congress to remove obstructions to the 
free flow of inter-state commerce which tend to diminish the amount 
thereof, and to promote the organisation of industry for the purpost 
of co-operative action among trade groups, to induce and maintail 
united action of labour and management under adequate govert- 
mental sanctions and supervision, to eliminate unfair competitive 
practices, to reduce and relieve unemployment, to improve the 
standards of labour, and otherwise to rehabilitate industry and to 
conserve natural resources.’’ 
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The first section of the Act is concerned with the formulation of 
“ codes of fair competition’ for each industry. Trade and indus- 
trial associations are called upon to compose their own codes and 
to submit them to the President for approval. Should he approve 
them, they acquire the force of law, but should they prove unsatis- 
factory, or should any industry fail to submit a code, the President 
may impose his own regulations in that industry. He may also 
enter into agreement with, and approve voluntary agreements 
among, persons engaged in a trade or industry, and labour and other 
industrial organisations, if such agreements be deemed consonant 
with the general purpose of the Act. He may also inaugurate a 
system of licensing, in order to make the codes of fair competition 
effective, so that no person will be able to carry on business without 
having obtained a licence, being always liable thereafter to lose it 
or to incur fines or suffer imprisonment for violation of the regu- 
lations. In order to obtain the widest possible co-operation under 
this section, any action taken under it is to be removed from the 
jurisdiction of the anti-trust laws for the duration of the Act and 
sixty days thereafter. The duration was fixed for two years, during 
which time the President has power to establish agencies and appoint 
officers to carry out the Act and to promote research into problems 
of industrial planning. 


Codes of competition must conform to certain principles: they 
must ensure that employees retain the right to collective bargaining 
through representatives of their own choosing, and freedom to 
associate themselves with any organisation, and that employers 
comply with standards of maximum hours and minimum wages 
approved or prescribed by the President. Employers and em- 
ployees are allowed every opportunity to establish such standards 
by mutual agreement, but should they fail to do so the President 
may himself fix working conditions. The second section authorises 
the President to set up a ‘‘ Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works’ to continue in being, provisionally, for two years. 
Under his direction, the Administration will prepare a compre- 
hensive programme of public works, to include the construction, 
repair and improvement of highways, parks, public buildings, 
waterworks, electrical power, river and harbour works, slum clear- 
ance and other works in the public interest, including such naval, 
military and air force construction as the President shall approve, 
within the limits of America’s present or future treaty commit- 
ments. 


The Administration also has the power to make grants to 
States, municipalities and other public bodies for constructional work 
in connection with the above enterprises, up to 30 per cent. of the 
cost of labour and materials. For expenditure on highways, the 
30 per cent. limit is waived and the President may authorise expen- 
diture of $400,000,000. 
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The scheme is to be financed by Treasury borrowing from time 
to time and an annual sinking fund (provided from proceeds of taxes 
to be decided by Congress)* is to be operated, amounting to 2} per 
cent. of the aggregate outstanding appropriations under the Act. 
For the immediate finance of the scheme $3,300 millions are to be 
appropriated from moneys held by the Treasury. 

The activities of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
promoting public works are considerably curtailed. 

The passage of the Act through Congress was not an easy one. 
It was introduced on May 17th and immediately aroused misgivings 
in many quarters owing to its l’censing provisions and its suspension 
of the anti-trust laws. In addition, many found it difficult to 
reconcile this measure and the Farm Relief Bill with the ideals of 
freer international trade and lower tariffs to which, at this time, the 
Administration adhered concurrently. Indeed, in speaking of the 
new Bill, Mr. Bernard Baruch pointed out :—‘‘ This process is 
certain to raise American costs above world costs, and to require 
additional protection against importations. Coupled with the 
further effect of the Farm Bill, all this struggle suggests inconsistency 
in domestic policy with any plan to lower tariffs in the World 
Economic Conference.”’ 

The President was reported to be contemplating, for this reason, 
the postponement of such activities under the Farm Bill as would 
necessitate the imposition of compensatory tariffs for as long a 
period as the “ tariff truce ’’ continued in operation. This phase, 
however, proved to be a very temporary one; Professor Moley, 
in a broadcast address pointed out that programmes based upon 
national or international action need not be mutually exclusive, 
though one must be subordinated to the other ; to America, clearly, 
the domestic policy was of paramount importance. On May arist, 
therefore, it was announced in Washington that the Administration 
intended to proceed with its programme even should it necessitate 
increases in import duties. 

The Bill passed the House of Representatives by a large majority 
on May 27th, after one amendment had been defeated, and pro- 
ceeded to the Senate. By this time, however, manufacturers had 
become more fully alive to the limits which would be set to their 
activities by the licensing provisions and the wage legislation, and a 
considerable movement against the Bill grew up within and outside 
Congress. Republican sentiment in the Senate was also fearful 
that the measure would prove to be “ in restraint of trade.” The 
Bill was, accordingly, handled roughly by the Senate Finance 
Committee and the licensing clauses were actually removed on a 
vote. The President, however, insisted on their re-insertion and 
the Bill was submitted to the Senate in more or less its original 
form. Here, again, numerous amendments were proposed and it 





(1) It was agreed later that revenues should be provided from a Federal Tax 
on petrol and from income and capital taxation. 
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was not until June 13th, three days after the original date fixed 
for adjournment, that it finally passed the Senate after being re- 
ferred to a conference of the two Houses. Even then the majority 
in favour was only 46 to 39; fifteen Democrat Senators voted 
against the Bill and the measure was only saved by securing 
the votes of five Republicans. At the same time, the Adminis- 
tration secured the removal of the amendment to the Appropriation 
Bill which threatened to reinstate, at any rate in part, the cuts in 
Veterans’ compensation that had already been accepted in principle 
some weeks previously. 

Thus ended, on June 16th, one of the most important, and 
possibly the most active, session of Congress in the whole history 
of the United States. If it had not been wholly and at all times in 
harmony with the policy of the Administration, it had at least 
acquiesced in passing the necessarylegislation. The revolt which 
had been brewing since Congress recovered from its first stupe- 
faction following the banking crisis had actually materialised and 
had been defeated. In getting his own way the President had 
been markedly successful in uniting support and dividing opposition. 
Three elements had been present—the Southern Democrats forming 
the backbone of the Presidential support, the remnants of the 
Hoover Republicans from the Eastern States, and the Western 
Progressives, who, irrespective of party allegiance, have favoured 
strong, and preferably inflationary, measures. In his earlier legis- 
lation, the President relied mainly upon the first and second elements, 
but as his programme became more adventurous, Republican support 
was exchanged for that of the Progressives. His power to command 
the latter depended largely on his willingness to introduce inflationary 
legislation, which in turn had a disintegrating effect on Democratic 
support. 

Having acquired the legal authority, it now lies with the Adminis- 
tration to translate policy into action. Already Secretary Wallace 
has proceeded with the formulation of plans for the restriction of 
wheat and cotton acreage. A processing tax of 30 cents per bushel 
has been levied on wheat at the mill from July 1st, and the first 
two-thirds of the proceeds will be distributed to farmers in September 
in return for an agreement to restrict next year’s acreage. The 
proportionate reduction has not yet, apparently, been determined, 
but it will aim at reducing the crop to the amount required for 
internal consumption. Meanwhile, there is to be ‘ co-operation 
with existing agencies to facilitate export movements of wheat,” 
which is presumably designed to clear off the surplus of current 
production and accumulated stocks over domestic needs. 

Cotton acreage is to be reduced, if possible, by ten million 
acres, provided that a sufficient number of producers can be brought 
in to reduce the crop by two or three million bales. The Government 
1s now undertaking to lease land from producers at a rental of $7 to 
$12 per acre and farmers will be given the option to purchase at 
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6 cents per pound from the Government’s present holding of over 
two million bales, an amount of cotton equal to the productivity 
of their abandoned acreage. Since existing Government stocks 
were purchased at an average of 9} cents per Ib. the loss will be 
considerable and the whole programme is reckoned to cost up to 
$150 millions. A processing tax of 4-2 cents per lb. will come into 
force on August Ist, and is expected to provide the greater pro- 
portion of the finance. 

So far, however, inflationary powers have not been used exten- 
sively. The public works programme is to proceed slowly and it 
is reported that expenditure will not be incurred for more than 
$100 millions before October. In addition, plans for naval con- 
struction have been drawn up to cost $238 millions, but again only 
$50 millions will be spent in the current year. 

The formulation of industrial codes under the Recovery Act 
is proceeding apace but not entirely according to plan. Codes 
have been presented by the cotton, steel, coal and oil industries, 
but of these only the first two have been formally adopted. The 
cotton code, which was the first to be submitted, involves the 
prohibition of child labour, a 40-hour week and minimum weekly 
wages of $12 in the South and $13 in the North, applicable to the 
cotton textile industry and recently extended by executive order 
to the textile industry in all its branches. In other trades progress . 
has not been so rapid ; the divergence of interests within industries, 
particularly between large and small enterprises, has made co- 
operation difficult, while manufacturers are complaining loudly of 
the “‘ socialistic ’’ aspect of the programme and are protesting against 
attempts by organised labour to capture power through the Recovery 
Act. In many cases too, though the power of the trade associations 
to raise costs is obvious, the power of the consumer to support in- 
creased prices is doubtful. To take a single instance, the increase 
in the price of bread by bakers in some districts in anticipation of 
the cost-raising effects of the processing tax has caused distress in 
the absence of similar increases in wages. 

This particular problem is being met with on every side and 
is making the task of the administration increasingly difficult. 
The threat of inflation has had a different effect in America to that 
which might be expected in other countries. So small a proportion 
of the population is directly interested in foreign exchange by 
its business connections that the main effect of inflationary talk 
and activity is to encourage the purchase of common shares and 
commodities rather than to provoke a flight of capital. Con- 
siderable retail price increases had been made as early as the begin- 
ning of May and the rise in prices has been stated to have been as 
much the cause as the effect of increased demand, by encouraging 
retailers and wholesale dealers to accumulate larger stocks in antici- 
pation of further increases. The gradual widening of demand has 
spread activity to the industrial producers, becoming quite feverish 
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in its later stages, through the natural desire of manufacturers to 
produce all they can before their costs are raised by the provisions 
of the new industrial codes. As evidence of this, one may note 
that the advance in prices has been more spectacular in commo- 
dities having organized markets which cater for the speculator than 
in purely domestic farm products. Retail trade, freight car 
loadings and power production have all shewn increases but only 
such increases as were fairly widely anticipated, without undue 
optimism, towards the end of 1932: building activity has been 
rather disappointing. The estimated decrease in unemployment 
of over 1} millions since the end of March has frequently been cited 
as evidence of a very real improvement. But it has been pointed 
out on the other side that employment was unduly depressed at 
the end of March owing to the complete cessation of work in many 
branches of industry due to the banking standstill. On the other hand, 
boom conditions are already prevailing in the steel, automobile and 
textile industries and intense activity is being shewn in other 
branches of production. 

Though it is extremely difficult to gain a clear impression of the 
degree of recovery that has been achieved, many competent observers 
have pointed out that much of the present activity has been due 
to the abandonment of “‘ hand-to-mouth ” buying, “ forestalling ”’ 
of the expected processing taxes and increased costs, and antici- 
pation of further depreciation of the dollar. There is, in fact, not 
much doubt that current production, in many lines, is advancing 
far ahead of current consumption and that share valuations are 
similarly based on anticipations of a coming increase in demand 
rather than on the volume of current sales. 

The course that events have taken seems to have been better 
anticipated in Europe than in America: the first objects of the 
Recovery Act were to increase employment, raise wages and reduce 
the hours of labour : General Johnson, who has lately been appointed 
administrator of the Act, stressed the point that “ any wild-cat 
price lifting will have its first bearing directly on the very creature 
necessities of these unfortunates (the unemployed)—their means 
to keep out hunger, thirst and cold’’: in fact, as was sometimes 
predicted inside and outside America, prices and production have 
shewn a tendency to run ahead before the new labour conditions 
can be enforced. 

Within the last few days, however, the administration has 
taken vigorous steps to counteract these tendencies. The creation 
of a ““ Recovery Council”’ from the heads of the various planning 
agencies must result in a tightening of the bureaucratic control over 
economic enterprise: and the recently reported recommendations 
of the Industrial Recovery Administration for a universal 35-hour 
week with a minimum wage of $14 may well prove a powerful 
instrument in forcing the rapid adoption of industrial codes. The 
importance of stimulating an increased national consumption by 
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raising wages at this time cannot be over-estimated for should 
production continue to increase without the materialisation of the 
anticipated rise in demand, the reaction might prove fatal to the 
whole programme. It was, perhaps, the same motive which inspired 
the President’s refusal to enter into international agreements for 
currency stabilization, through fear of freezing activity that is 
mainly anticipatory. 

But whatever the degree of success that is eventually achieved 
by the President’s programme, two developments of importance to 
the outside world have already emerged: first that the adminis- 
tration policy is primarily a constitutional experiment in the 
direction of widespread state planning, in which inflation is an 
important instrument rather than a policy in itself; and, second, 
that it is pointing most definitely to the subordination of America’s 
international interests to her domestic well-being. 

O.L.L. 








DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated July 8th, 1933. 
1. Convention regarding Turkish property in Syria and Syrian property in 


Turkey. October 27th, 1932. 
2. Joint Declaration regarding the Syrian frontier railway, and annexed 


protocol. October 27th, 1932. 
3. Treaty of Friendship, Conciliation and Arbitration between France and 


Turkey. May 13th, 1933. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated July 15th, 1933. 
French Documents on the Origins of the War. Volume V, first series. 


(Extracts.) 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Argentina. 

July 18th.—The Minister of Finance, SeMor Hueyo, resigned on the 
grounds of disagreement regarding financial policy and his opposition 
to the tariff reductions necessitated by the Anglo-Argentine Trade 
Agreement. 


Australia. 

July 14th.—Mr. Lyons, the Commonwealth Prime Minister, announced 
plans for the development of Northern Australia, including the formation 
of two chartered companies, employing only white labour. Pastoral 
industries were to receive first consideration. The creation of a low or 
non-tariff area, with exemption from land and income-tax, was suggested. 


Austria. 

July 6th.—A serious view was taken of the action of the Bavarian 
authorities in allowing Herr Habicht to broadcast from Munich, the 
previous evening, a manifesto to the Austrian Nazis. The Austrian 
Broadcasting Company protested to the International Broadcasting 
Union and made representations to the Government. (In the mani- 
festo Dr. Dollfuss was called a traitor, and it was alleged that his policy 
was financed by French and Czech money.) 

July 7th—Herr Habicht’s statement to the press re Austria. (See 
Germany.) 

July gth—The Hungarian Prime Minister arrived in Vienna as the 
guest of Dr. Dollfuss. In a statement to the press, he said, economic 
negotiations had been the chief object of his visit, but other questions 
had been discussed. The London Conference had perhaps set itself 
too ambitious a task and he favoured a purely European or Central- 
European Conference. Austria and Hungary held the key to the solution 
of East European and Danubian problems. 

July 14th.—A foreign aeroplane dropped handbills over Salzburg 
abusing the Austrian Government and containing a manifesto signed by 
two Nazi leaders recently deported from Austria. 

Suspension of extradition procedure by Bavarian Minister. (See 
Germany.) 

July 16th.—Frontier demonstration by Nazis. (See Germany.) 


Belgium. 

July 14th.—Suspension of transfer of payments by Germany under 
the Marks Agreement. (See Germany.) 

July 18th.—A petition bearing 1,500,000 signatures was presented to 
the Belgian Chamber demanding the dissolution of Parliament and new 
elections. 


Bolivia. 


July 16th—The Bolivian representative at Geneva was instructed 
to inform the League of the desire of his Government to enter on 
hegotiations for a peaceful settlement of the dispute with Paraguay 
by arbitration. 
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Bulgaria. 

July 11th—The Macedonian Revolutionary Organisation proclaimed 
a 15 days truce in order to try and put a stop to the political murders, 
which had been occurring frequently. It was stated in Sofia that the 
members of the Protogueroff faction would not be punished provided they 
surrendered their arms. (A number of arrests of persons believed to 
be Protogueroff supporters had taken place during the previous few days 
and large quantities of arms seized.) 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 6th—Three warships belonging to the North-Eastern Squadron 
arrived in the Canton River, having, it was stated, deserted from Tsingtao, 
the headquarters of the Squadron. 

July oth.—Reports reached Shanghai that conditions in Szechwan 
were seriously disturbed, owing to civil war in the Chengtu Plain and to 
the activities of Reds in the north-east area of the Province. The Red 
leader Ho Lung had joined the Szechwan and Shensi Provincial Soviet 
at Tong-kiang and had occupied a number of towns in the neighbourhood. 

Three gunboats disappeared from Tsingtao, and were believed to 
have deserted and to be on their way to the south to join the others 
in the Canton River. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
July 5th.—Reports re offers for sale of C.E. Railway. (See Japan.) 


July toth.—It was understood in Peking that the Armistice Agreement 
with Japan provided for the enrolment of 4,000 irregulars in the police 
force for the demilitarized zone, to be stationed at Lwanchow and Feng- 
yun, under the control of the Hopei authorities. Both sides had agreed 
to resume the railway service to Shanhaikwan as soon as possible. 

July 17th.—Negotiations re sale of Chinese Eastern Railway. (See 
Japan.) 

July 18th.—Meeting of League Council Committee to discuss technical 
co-operation. (See France.) 

Official reports stated that Japanese-Manchukuo troops had been 
despatched to Chahar to retake Dolonor recently captured by the 
independent anti- Japanese forces of Feng Yu-hsiang. 


Danzig Free City. 

July 17th.—It was reported that the Senate had voted 5,000,000 
Danzig guiden for a new scheme by which all male workers at present 
drawing unemployment relief were to be obliged to work on building 
or repairing roads, or on any other work considered necessary. 


Egypt. 

July 14th.—The Government decided to take vigorous steps to check 
the anti-missionary agitation, which had resulted in a number of outrages 
and cases of mob violence against missions. The Committee for the 
Defence of Islam was forbidden to hold public meetings. 
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Finland. 

July oth.—A General Election was held and resulted in the Socialists 
obtaining 79 seats, a gain of 13; the Agrarians 52, a loss of 8; the 
National Patriots 32, a loss of 10; the Swedes 21, unchanged; the 
Progressives II, unchanged; and small groups, 5. (The National 
Patriots were composed of Conservatives and Lapuans combined.) 


France. 

July 4th.—In a statement to the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee 
M. Paul Boncour defended the Four-Power Pact, on the ground that no 
settlement of Central European problems was possible without the 
co-operation of Italy. If it was absurd to talk about rearranging frontiers, 
which could only end in war, it was equally absurd to regard the existing 
treaties as perpetual arrangements that could never be touched. Though 
it would be madness to interfere with frontiers, this did not mean that 
measures could not be taken for the better organisation of peace. The 
policy of the Government in this respect had been perfectly continuous. 

July oth.—In a speech at his constituency in the Vaucluse, the Prime 
Minister, reviewing his policy, said that as early as February the first 
measures of financial reform had been voted, and for the first time since 
1926 the national expenditure had been reduced. The deficit had been 
diminished by over 10,000 million francs, of which economies alone 
accounted for nearly 3,000 million. In August the first half of the 
3ritish loan would be repaid. 

In foreign policy they had made the League the pivot o their factions, 
and had repudiated all policy of nationalism, isolation or illusion. They 
believed that no Government had the right to interfere in the affairs of 
another State on the ground of differences in political régime. 

As for disarmament, France had defined her position and had given 
real proof of her desire to reduce her armaments, even before the dis- 
cussions had finished. They had accepted the British draft Convention 
as a basis for discussion, welcomed President Roosevelt’s contribution, 
and had appreciated the progress made by the defining of an aggressor 
as formulated by the Soviet Government. They had only agreed to the 
adjournment in order that useful conversations might be carried on with 
the aim of bridging other differences that might have led to the collapse 
of the Conference, to which they were opposed. 

They were ready to take part in simultaneous disarmament, but they 
must be certain it was not a trap. They demanded the institution of a 
strict, permanent, mobile and automatic control of the manufacture and 
trade in arms by private persons. This control must also be applied to 
all militarily organised formations, which must be suppressed. 

_ He did not believe the conclusion of the Four-Power Pact should 
imply the conclusion of a policy. They would continue to carry on the 
cordial conversations with Italy. 

_ The Chamber had approved unanimously the pact of non-aggression 
with the U.S.S.R. and since then an exchange of conversations on econo- 
mic matters had been begun. Finally, their diplomacy was in friendly 
and constant association with that of Great Britain. 

_ In economic policy they desired neither autarchy nor economic 
isolation ; they were convinced that the return to economic stability 
and stable exchanges was a function of the stability of currencies. This 
principle must triumph if they were to adjust those controlled agreements 
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between producers which constituted one of the surest remedies for the 
world crisis. Side by side with these conventions, for the organization 
of production, they had put forward a policy of international public 
works and the adoption of the 40-hour week. 

In a speech at Lyons M. Herriot said Lausanne had settled, con- 
ditionally, only a part of the world’s economic problems, so the London 
Conference was a necessary sequel. Before passing judgment on the 
U.S. policy a full understanding was necessary. The U.S.A. had not 
hindered them when they had set out to find the right level at which to 
stabilise the franc : and ‘“‘ the United States have the right to make an 
experiment which they consider vital, and I refuse to be among those who 
urge a rupture.” 

July 11th.—Mr. Henderson began a series of discussions on disarma- 
ment problems with MM. Daladier and Paul Boncour, the chief questions 
dealt with being those relating to war material and the control of disarma- 
ment. (The French Government had accepted the principle of control, 
but with the provision that there should be a test period of 3 years before 
disarmament became effective.) 

July 12th.—Mr. Henderson left for Rome. 

July 14th.—It was reported that an advance had been made by 
French troops operating against dissident tribes south of the High Atlas 
in Morocco. 

Speaking at the Congress of the French Socialist Party, M. 
Vandervelde, the Belgian Socialist leader, appealed to French Socialists 
to compose their differences in the interests of a united social-democratic 
front against Bolshevism, Hitlerism and Fascism. 

Address by M. de Jouvenel in Rome. (See /taly.) 

July 15th.—Signature of Four-Power Pact in Rome. (See Jtaly.) 

The French Ministry for Foreign Affairs published a Blue Book con- 
taining all the documents relative to the Pact. 

July 17th.—The Congress of the Socialist Party passed a vote of 
censure on Socialist Deputies who had voted for the “ bourgeois ”’ Budget. 

July 18th_—The Committee recently appointed by the League Council 
to co-ordinate technical co-operation between the League and China met 
in Paris. Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Norway, Czecho- 
slovakia, Spain and China were represented. 

The Committee appointed Dr. Rachmann, Director of the Health 
Section, to be League delegate to China to co-ordinate the technical 
advisory work being carried out under the League’s auspices and to act 
as a channel for the supply of information to Geneva and to Nanking 
respectively. It was emphasized that the appointment, which was for 
one year, was of a technical and not of a political nature. 

Conclusion of M. de Jouvenel’s Special Mission. (See Jtaly.) 


Germany. 

July 5th.—The Centre Party announced its dissolution. Negotiations 
were reported to be in progress for the drafting of a Constitution for the 
new Single Evangelical Church. 

The Statthalter for Brunswick was reported to have received a letter 
from Herr Hitler strongly condemning the practice of denunciation, and 
of instituting investigations all over the place into offences of an earlier 
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The State Railways announced a programme of maintenance and 
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repair work and renewals to cost 560 million marks, and to give employ- 
ment for 250,000 workers for a year. The scheme was additional to 
the ordinary contracts and orders. 

Two former Ministers of the Bavarian Government were arrested. 

July 6th.—The Centre Party issued a farewell message in which it 
stated that in the sincere endeavour to collaborate in the reconstruction 
of the State and the national community the former supporters of the 
Centre should not and will not allow themselves, even to-day, to be 
outdone by anybody. In the resolution announcing its dissolution it 
expressed the hope that those who had hitherto been members of the 
Party would in future be protected by the leader of the Nazi movement 
from defamation and discrimination. 

The Reichstag Deputies were left free to decide for themselves whether 
they retained their seats or not. 

Addressing a conference of the eleven Statthalter, Herr Hitler gave 
an outline of the Government’s attitude towards the reconstruction of 
economic life. He emphasised that the Statthalter were personally 
responsible to himself, and also expressed his dissatisfaction at the 
haphazard interference with business which had been prevalent. 

Political parties were eliminated, and there remained to be abolished 
only the last remnants of democracy, especially the majority vote methods 
still in force in many municipalities and in economic organisations. The 
responsibility of the individual must be established everywhere. 

The capture of outward power must be followed by the inward educa- 
tion of the people. Revolution was not, and must not become a per- 
manent state of affairs ; the released stream of revolution must be guided 
into the secure bed of evolution, and the education of the people was the 
most important step towards that. A business man should not be re- 
moved if he was a good business man, though not yet a National-Socialist, 
especially if the National-Socialist superseding him knew nothing about 
business. 

They should not look round everywhere to see if there was not some- 
thing left to revolutionize. They must think ahead. Theoretical 
measures of unification provided no workman with bread. ‘ History will 
not pronounce her verdict on us according to the number of business 
men we have dismissed and locked up, but according to whether we have 
known how to provide bread.”’ 

The economic structure was a living organism which could not be 
changed at a stroke. Practical experience should not be rejected merely 
because it was contrary to a particular idea. “Our task is work, work, 
and again work . . . the ideas of the programme oblige us not to 
act like fools and upset everything, but to put our ideas into practice 
ably and cautiously. In the long run the security of our political power 
will be greater the more we succeed in underpinning it economically.”’ 

The Statthalter, he concluded, had to see to it that no organisations 
or party officials arrogated to themselves governmental powers to dismiss 
people and make appointments. ‘‘ The Party has now become the State. 
All power lies with the authority of the Reich.”’ 

In an address in Berlin to a gathering of East and West Prussians, 
Herr Kube, a Prussian Nazi leader and Governor of Brandenburg, said : 
7 Germany knows no natural frontiers; her frontiers are not to be 
jc by the Versailles Treaty, they reach as far as the German tongue 
sounds,” 
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Baron Guttenberg dissolved the Bavarian Home and King League, 
of which he was president. 

Protest by Austrian Broadcasting Company regarding manifesto 
broadcast from Munich. (See Austria.) 

July 7th—Seventy doctors, described as Jewish or Marxist, were 
arrested in Berlin in a raid on premises which, the Nazis alleged, were 
used for the spreading of atrocity propaganda. 

All students in Prussian Universities who could be shown to have 
taken part in any sort of Communist activity were ordered to be expelled. 

Dr. Miiller, the Nazi nominee for the Bishopric, was appointed 
“supreme leader ”’ of the Old Prussian Union Church by the State Com- 
missioner for Prussia. 

Herr Habicht informed a specially convened meeting of the press 
that the struggle for Austria would be carried on without pause until it 
had passed into Nazi hands. The Dollfuss Government was disintegrat- 
ing, and there was no need to work for its collapse. The absorption of 
Austria in the Reich was unfortunately impossible to-day. It was not 
even necessary, since it would suffice for the German and Austrian Nazis 
when inward unanimity between the two States forming the German 
nation had been achieved. The formal Anschluss would then have lost 
meaning. 

July 8th—The Taglische Rundschau was suppressed for 3 months, 
for questioning the claim of the Nazi Christians to 70 per cent. of all seats 
on Church Councils. 

An order was issued forbidding non-Aryan doctors from treating 
Aryan members of private sick benefit institutions. (About go per cent. 
of the population were stated to be members either of State or private 
institutions of that kind.) 

Captain Géring promulgated the new Constitution of the Prussian 
State Council, and in a statement to the press said that the new body 
would not vote, but merely advise the Prussian Government. There 
would, in future, be no voting in the Nazi State, which knew only one 
authority, 1.e., that from above downwards, and only one responsibility 
from the bottom upwards. Voting would be “ a sin against the National- 
Socialist spirit.” 

“We are deadly enemies of the democratic majority (doctrine or) 
principle,” he added. ‘‘ Not since the time of Frederick the Great has 
authority been so concentrated. Call it dictatorship, if you wish. In 
reality, it is merely the principle of leadership.’ The new Council was 
to consist of the Prussian Ministers and 50 members appointed and 
dismissable by the Prussian Premier. It was to embody the doctrine of 
“personality and leadership’’ as against ‘‘ the anonymous doctrine 
which elevates the cowardice of figures to domination.” Conclusion of 
Concordat with the Holy See. (See Vatican City.) 

July oth—The Chancellor issued an order stating that as the Con- 
cordat “‘ seems to me adequately to ensure that from now on German 
subjects of the Roman Catholic faith will unreservedly put themselves 
at the service of the new National-Socialist State, I therefore, order, 
(1) that the dissolution be forthwith cancelled of such organisations 2s 
are recognised by the present treaty and were dissolved without instruction 
from the Reich Government ; (2) that all measures of compulsion against 
ecclesiastics and other leaders of these Catholic organisations be forthwith 


suspended .. .” 
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In a speech at Dortmund Herr Hitler appealed to the Brownshirts 
to conduct themselves always as befitted the warriors of the German 
revolution. As the greatest organisation that had ever existed in 
Germany, and as, now, the only one, they had assumed the great respon- 
sibility of leading the movement in such a manner that they could at 
any time answer for themselves to history, “and that compels you to 
conduct yourselves in such a manner that later generations will look back 
upon this time with pride. This movement is the sole hope of the German 
people and its sole faith in the future.” 

July 11th—The Reich Minister of the Interior issued an order, 
addressed to the Statthalter, the State Governments, the Prussian 
Premier and the Prussian Minister of the Interior, proclaiming that the 
revolution was finished and forbidding independent activities, under 
pain of severe punishment. ‘‘ The victorious German revolution thus 
enters the stage of evolution,”’ it stated, ‘‘ that is, of normal and lawful 
constructive work. The foremost task of the Government is now to 
lay the intellectual and economic foundation for the reconstructed power 
invested in it. But this task will be seriously endangered by further 
talk of a continuance of the revolution, or of a second revolution. He 
who talks thus must realise that by so doing he is rebelling against the 
leader himself, and will be treated accordingly.’’ Any attempt to 
sabotage the revolution, particularly by unauthorised interference in 
business and industry would be severely punished. Interventions were 
only to be made by the bearers of the State authority, at their express 
command. It was the task of the Statthalter and State Governments 
to use all means to prevent any organisations or party authorities from 
arrogating Government powers. They should also take steps to end the 
practice of installing commissioners, “as the State apparatus, being 
exclusively under National-Socialist control, is in a position alone to 
deal with such matters.” 

It was announced in Berlin that the constitution of the new single 
German Evangelical Church had been completed and presented to the 
representatives of the regional Churches, who approved it. 

Herr Habicht, in a second speech broadcast from Munich, described 
the action of the Austrian Government as “ tortuous and dishonest.” 

July 12th—The Prussian Government issued a statement to the 
effect that the total number of persons in Schutzhaft (preventive detention) 
was only 18,000 for the whole of Germany, 12,000 of whom were in Prussia 
(Foreign news agency reports had given the total as about 100,000). 

Herr Wagener resigned the Reich Commissionership of Economics 
and the leadership of the Economic Department of the Nazi Party, owing 
to disagreement with the Chancellor. 

It was stated in Berlin that the number of foreign newspapers and 
periodicals banned in the country totalled 291, of which 4 were British 
38 French, 74 Czech and 48 Austrian. 

In a speech to the Nazi leaders, ‘‘ labour trustees’ (regional labour 
dictators) and the regional leaders of the Nazi “‘ shop cells ’’ organisation, 
the Chancellor said that political power had to be conquered swiftly 
and at a blow, but that the economic field was governed by other laws 
of development ; there they must move forward step by step without 
suddenly destroying what already existed and “thereby imperilling 
the basis of our own existence.”” The economic system could not be 
built up on bureaucratic schemes ; the exploitation of individual ability 
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had made them great, and only by that means could their great work of 
canstruction succeed. The subordination of high ability to lesser ability 
could not be tolerated, and “‘ the pace of our intervention in economic 
life and of appointments to positions in it is, therefore, dependent on the 
training of new economic leaders.”’ 

In a telegram sent by the Chancellor to the President, referring to the 
completion of the Constitution of the Evangelical Church, he said the 
inner freedom of the Church had been placed beyond doubt by the 
withdrawal of the Commissioner. The internal reconstruction of the 
State (or regional) churches, would, moreover, be carried out at an early 
date through free elections by the members of the Church, in accordance 
with ecclesiastical law. 


July 13th.—It was reported that Herr Schmitt, the new Economic 
Minister, was to have sole economic powers and that commissarial 
interference in business life had been prohibited. In a speech he re- 
capitulated the more cautious economic programme recently outlined. 

Herr Wilhelm Keppler was appointed by Herr Hitler as his adviser 
and representative in economic matters at the Chancellery and within 
the National-Socialist Party. 


July 14th.—It was learnt that over 40 of the Jewish doctors arrested 
on July 7th had been released by order of the political police, though 
they were deprived of their passports. 

The German Government notified the Belgian Government that it 
was obliged to suspend the transfer of payments under the Marks Agree- 
ment of July 13th, 1929. The amounts, however, would be placed to 
the credit of the Belgian Government in the conversion fund instituted 
in May, when the transfer moratorium was put into effect. 

The Cabinet passed 30 new Bills. Nationalisation granted between 
November gth, 1918, and January 30th, 1933 (the dates of the Socialist 
and Nazi Resolutions) might be revoked in the case of undesirables, 
such revocation to affect the German citizenship of wife and children. 
Another law provides for the deprivation of Germans residing abroad 
of their citizenship if their conduct threw doubt on their loyalty to the 
Reich. 

Other bills passed by the Cabinet prohibited as high treason the forma- 
tion of new political parties, instituted severe penalties for sabotage 
and unauthorised interference with business, provided for the confisca- 
tion of private property and funds of enemies of the Nazi State, and 
offered employers who increased their wages bill tax rebates on main- 
tenance or improvement works, provided that German material was 
used. 

Bills were also approved embodying the Concordat with the Vatican 
and the Constitution of the new German Evangelical Church. The 
latter provided for the union of 28 autonomous Churches into a single 
Church, at the head of which was the Reich Bishop “ called” by a 
National Synod of 60 members representing regional Churches and 
persons prominent in the service of the Church. 

The Bavarian Minister of Justice suspended the normal procedure 
for the extradition of Austrian citizens from Bavaria. 


July 15th—German press comment on signature of Four-Power 
Pact in Rome (See Italy.) 
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July 16th.—Dr. Rust, Prussian Minister of Education, cancelled the 
mandate of Herr Jager, Commissioner for the Evangelical Church of 
Prussia. 

It was reported that a General Economic Council had been set up, 
to advise the Government on economic measures ; its members included 
Herr Krupp von Bohlen, head of the Krupp works, Baron von Shroeder, 
a Cologne banker, Herr Krogmann, Mayor of Hamburg, Dr. Thyssen, 
a Ruhr industrialist, and Dr. Végler, head of the Rhenish-Westphalian 
Coal Syndicate. 

New appointments to the Prussian State Council included Herr 
Spaniol and Herr Forster, Nazi leaders in the Saar and Danzig, and 
Prince Philip von Hessen, Governor of the Prussian province of Hesse- 
Nassau. 

It was learnt that all German university students in their fourth term 
would spend their summer vacation in voluntary labour service camps. 

A demonstration by Nazis against the Dollfuss Government took 
place at Kiefersfelden, near the Austro-Bavarian frontier. 

July 17th.—Mr. Henderson, President of the Disarmament Conference, 
arrived from Rome and had conversations with Baron von Neurath, 
General von Blomberg and Herr Nadolny. 

July 18th.—Mr. Henderson held further conversations and was 
hopeful that the divergence on several important points had been 
narrowed. He considered that an essential condition of final success was 
a friendly understanding between France and Germany and that the 
conciliatory effect of the signature of the Four-Power Pact should be 
followed by conversations between the French Prime Minister and the 


German Chancellor. 


Great Britain. 

July 5th—A Pact of Non-aggression between the U.S.S.R. and 
Lithuania was signed in London. It was similar to those signed on 
July 3rd and 4th. 

Following on consultations between representatives of the chief 
wheat-producing countries—Argentina, Australia, Canada and the U.S.A. 
—an announcement was issued that they had “ agreed in principle on the 
policy of temporary adjustment of production and trade to world demands, 
with a view to improving the price of wheat and liquidating the surplus 
stocks now overhanging the market . . . werecognise, however, that 
the solution of the wheat problem depends on the co-operation of the 
European countries.” 

During a debate on foreign affairs in the Commons, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain asked the Government to reconsider its claim to use aerial 
bombing for police purposes, not because it was not both effective and 
humane, but because if allowed to one nation it must be allowed to all. 
That meant in the case of some countries an effective increase in European 
armaments, and he begged that the Disarmament Conference should not 
be allowed to break down because of British insistence upon the bombing 
reservation. 

Referring to Germany he said that no part of the peace arrangements 
was now safe, not even the allocation of Schleswig to Denmark. Until 
Germany convinced Europe that a reasonable revision of the Treaties 
would content her, no friend of peace would consent to any revision at all, 
nor to any pressure on her neighbours to disarm. 
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Mr. Eden pointed out that the reservation on the point regarding 
aerial bombing only applied if agreement on the total abolition of fighting 
aeroplanes could not be secured. There was not now the slightest chance 
of the Conference breaking down because of the British claim, but if ever 
that danger did arrive the Government would feel as strongly as anyone 
the responsibility of inviting failure by insistence. 

He described the adjournment of the Conference as a change of 
method. He admitted that events in Germany had made the conclusion 
of a Convention much more difficult, but the prospect of no Convention 
would be disastrous and they must work to allay that suspicion, and in 
that the co-operation of Germany was supremely important. 

Sir John Simon considered that the Four Power Pact had come 
opportunely at a time when Austrian independence was being threatened. 

July toth—During a debate in the Commons on the Economic 
Conference Mr. Chamberlain gave an account of the events preceding and 
during its meetings. The salient features were, first, that the post- 
ponement of the Conference had been considered after the abandonment 
of the gold standard by the U.S.A., but it had been decided to hold it, 
not least because of the views of President Roosevelt himself and Mr. 
Chamberlain quoted from the message of May 16th ; secondly, President 
Roosevelt’s refusal to assent to the plan for a currency truce, and the 
attitude of the gold-standard countries that some such stabilisation was 
essential to the object of the Conference. Mr. Chamberlain thought the 
suggested plan fairly innocuous; its only. immediately operative part 
concerned the checking of speculation in the exchanges. But he only 
said of the President’s refusal to accept it that it had a profoundly) 
disturbing effect on many delegations. 

Two courses were then possible. The Conference might have ad- 
journed, while keeping the Bureau in being ; or it might continue, with 
such limitations on its work as the U.S. attitude imposed. The British 
delegation had declared for the latter course, mainly on the ground that 
the psychological result of a break-up of the Conference would have been 
disastrous, and that it could still do much useful work. 

Mr. Chamberlain confessed that if they could have foreseen events 
they would not have favoured convening the Conference so soon. But 
the check was not fatal, and they could still agree upon the regulation 
of marketing and production ; upon the terms of an ultimate return to 
the gold standard; and upon measures to promote a higher level of 
wholesale prices. 

Meanwhile, the Government still held that international causes of 
depression needed international remedies. They intended to pursue by 
all the means in their power any measures which they thought would 
tend towards the raising of price levels. The depreciation of the dollar 
was a disturbing factor, but it was also largely artificial and the result of 
speculation, and many competent judges held that in the autumn the 
process might well be reversed. Meanwhile, they must keep up their 
task of friendly mediation. 

July 14th.—In a review of Colonial affairs, Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, 
Secretary for the Colonies, announced in the House of Commons that a 
new loan of £2,000,000, for the service and security of which Palestine 
would be responsible, would be issued, under the formal guarantee of the 
British Government, to meet the cost of Arab re-settlement and of various 
public works essential for the development of that country. 
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July 5th—The U.S. delegation transmitted a statement to the 
Secretary-General of the Conference which, it was understood, was 
intended as a footnote to President Roosevelt’s message of July 3rd. 
It opened by saying that : 

“ The President has made it clear that he saw no utility at the present 
time in temporary stabilisation between the currencies of countries whose 
needs and policies are not necessarily the same. Such stabilisation would 
be artificial and unreal and might hamper individual countries in realising 
policies essential to their domestic problem ... The revaluation of the 
dollar in terms of American commodities is an end from which the 
Government and the people of the United States cannot be diverted. 
We wish to make this perfectly clear: we are interested in American 
commodity prices. What is to be the value of the dollar in terms of 
foreign currencies is not and cannot be our immediate concern. The 
exchange value of the dollar will ultimately depend upon the success of 
other nations in raising the prices of their own commodities in terms of 
their national moneys and cannot be determined in advance of our 
knowledge of such fact.”’ 

There was nothing in their policy inimical to the interest of any other 
country, and a reminder was given that when European countries 
depreciated and, in some cases, devaluated their currencies their action 
had not been criticised by the U.S.A. 

If there were countries where prices and costs were already in actual 
equilibrium they did not regard it to be the task of the Conference to 
persuade or compel them to pursue policies contrary to their own con- 
ception of their own interests. 

The first task was to restore prices to a level at which industry, and 
above all agriculture, could function profitably and efficiently. The 
second task was to preserve the stability of this adjustment once achievéd 
The statement concluded: ‘‘ We conceive, therefore, that the great 
problems which justify the assembling of the nations are as present 
to-day and as deserving of exploration as was the case a few weeks ago ; 
and we find it difficult to conceive that the view which it has been our 
obvious duty to take on the minor issue of temporary stabilisation can 
in any way diminish the advisability of such discussion.” 

The delegates of the “ gold ’’ countries met and decided that adjourn- 
ment of the Conference was the best course. Representatives of the 
Dominions were understood to have urged that the work should go on, 
since matters such as tariffs and quotas could be usefully discussed. 
They suggested that a statement on monetary policy should be issued on 
behalf of the Empire. 


_ July 6th—The Bureau adopted unanimously a resolution, presented 
by Mr. MacDonald, reading : ‘‘ Whereas the Bureau is firmly determined 
to proceed with the work of the Conference to the utmost possible extent 
and as rapidly as possible, and whereas, on account of circumstances which 
have recently arisen, the countries on the gold standard find themselves 
obliged to declare that for the time being it is impossible for them to 
take part in any discussion of monetary questions, the Bureau agreed 
unanimously to (a) request each sub-Committee to meet as soon as 
possible to draw up a list of the questions which can, in these circumstances, 
de usefully studied by it; (b) meet as soon as the reports of the sub- 
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committees have been received in order to make recommendations as 
to the arrangements which should be made for the further business of 
the Conference.” 

July 7th—Sub-commission 1, dealing with the immediate measures 
to be taken for financial reconstruction adopted by 25 votes to 15 (the 
U.S.S.R. abstaining) a proposal by Mr. Chamberlain that no one of the 
six subjects of credit policy, price levels, limitation of currency fluctuation, 
exchange controls, indebtedness, and resumption of lending, should be 
excluded from the agenda, since they were so closely connected that no 
one of them could be discussed without raising the others. The U.S.A. 
the Dominions, Japan and several South American and Scandinavian 
countries voted with Great Britain, while the 15 adverse votes included 
Austria, Belgium, France, Italy, Germany, the Netherlands, Poland, Spain, 
Switzerland, Turkey, and the countries of the Little Entente. The 
U.S.S.R. abstained. 

Explaining the French attitude, M. Bonnet said they had not changed 
their policy, but that British opinion had diverged from that of the gold 
countries, and that America had gone back on what had previously been 
a general agreement as to the necessity of stabilisation, temporarily, at 
least. He agreed that there were many economic questions which 
could fruitfully be discussed, but it would only injure the prospects of 
the Conference and make the international atmosphere worse to continue 
discussion on subjects intimately bound up with stabilisation. 

Replying to M. Bonnet, Senator Couzens said that, in his opinion, 
the purpose of the Conference was to find work for the 30 million un- 
employed, and though there might be disagreement over the way in 
which each country should tackle the problem, he saw no reason why the 
attempt to accomplish their purpose should not be continued. 

July 8ih.—At a meeting in Paris, of representatives of the Central 
Banks of the “ gold ” countries, “‘ complete agreement ’’ was reached on 
the technical steps necessary to maintain in its entirety the gold standard 
at the existing rate of parity. 

Mr. Hull issued a statement to the effect that he gathered from the 
papers that what was desired was a recital of some of the questions which 
were capable of consideration under existing conditions, and added 
“‘T would list, for example, price levels, credit policy, individual external 
indebtedness, producers’ agreements, innumerable prohibitions and 
restrictions, strangling mutually profitable trade transactions, retaliations, 
and countless other war-breeding trade practices and methods.” 

They could not pretend that they had exhausted the resources of 
statesmanship when they had not yet even superficially examined those 
problems, which were all on the agenda. 

They would be betraying the responsibility laid upon them were 
they to adjourn in the face of the first troublesome issues which beset their 
path. Every nation would benefit if they succeeded in standing united 
in the war against the common enemy of universal economic depression. 

The Secretariat issued the text of a proposal advocating the setting 
up of a sub-commission on public works, submitted by the French 
delegation. 

July 1oth.—The sub-commissions on indirect protectionism and co- 
ordination of production and marketing reported unanimously to the 
Bureau in favour of continuing their work. There were differences of 
opinion in the sub-commissions on subsidies and commercial policy, and 


a report on them was drafted. 
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In the sub-commission (of the Monetary Commission) on permanent 
financial measures the British delegate urged that they should continue 
their work. M. Bonnet said the Conference must decide whether it 
intended to put a stop to exchange fluctuations due to speculation as 
until this was done nothing could be achieved, and he urged that all the 
questions before the sub-commission should be referred to the Bureau. 

Signor Jung pointed out that it had already adopted four resolutions, 
and the chairman said he would inform the Bureau that this had been 
done ; also that they had agreed on the necessity for discussing the silver 
problem and for discussing the co-operation of central banks. A report 
to that effect was made to the Bureau. 

In the Monetary Commission the Chairman (Governor Cox) said the 
Conference could not proceed except by means of unanimous agreements, 
and as a settlement of outstanding differences was considered essential! 
by the Bureau it was decided that a drafting committee should be 
appointed for this purpose. 

Debate in Parliament regarding the Conference. (See Great Britain.) 

July 11th—The drafting committee of the Monetary Commission 
completed a report recommending (1) that the sub-commission dealing 
with immediate measures for financial reconstruction should proceed in 
the first instance to deal with the subject of indebtedness, and (2) that 
the sub-commission dealing with permanent measures to be taken should 
take up the resolution already adopted by its sub-committees on central 
banking co-operation and should pursue the examination of the question 
of silver and any other subject generally considered suitable for discussion. 

The Bureau adopted this report. 

The sub-commission on the co-ordination of production and marketing 
dealt with reports submitted by its sub-committees on timber and wine. 

The Soviet delegation submitted a memorandum to the Conference 
in which it stated that “it seems essential that there should be a dis- 
cussion of the Soviet draft pact of economic non-aggression.’’ It proposed 
that, independently of any decisions which might be taken as to the 
scope of the agenda, the following questions should be included on it : 
(I) the pact of economic non-aggression ; (2) the question of extending the 
import possibilities of various countries and of the conditions on which 
such extension was possible. 

July 12th.—The U.S. delegation informed the sub-committee of the 
Monetary Commission that it was unable to discuss the question of 
co-operation between the Central Banks, proposed in the resolution put 
forward with the support of the B.1.S. 

The sub-commission on the co-ordination of production and marketing 
dealt with the question of the regulation of tin production. 

July 13th—Speaking in the Economic Commission, on a French 
proposal that schemes of public works should be undertaken to relieve 
unemployment, Mr. Runciman said it was a question for each country 
to decide for itself. Their view, as the result of experience, was that at 
present nothing would be gained in their attempting to extend their 
public works programme. They had devoted {100 millions to it in 
recent years, and for every {1 million spent had employed 2,000 men 
directly and 2,000 indirectly. This they regarded as unduly expensive, 
and it was an experiment they did not intend to repeat. He added, 
“We have terminated our scheme for dealing with the unemployed by 
way of capital expenditure works, and we shall not reopen these schemes, 
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no matter what may be done elsewhere.’ He, therefore, did not think 
they could usefully participate in any international scheme of a similar 
nature. Nor would they lend money for production development 
purposes in other countries. They had come to the conclusion that 
schemes of this kind of international public works were the most un- 
remunerative way of dealing with the problem. 

The Commission agreed, in spite of the British attitude, to recommend 
to the Bureau that a committee be set up to deal with public works 
schemes as soon as the Monetary Commission was in a position to appoint 
one half of the members of it. 

The American delegation submitted a draft resolution for considera- 
tion, to the effect that the representatives of the Powers participating 
in the Conference “ declare that they view with favour lessened hours 
of labour and a scale of wages which should increase in proportion to 
the augmentation of productivity.”’ 

The Economic Commission also dealt with the Soviet proposals for 
a pact of economic non-aggression, and M. Mejlauk explained that its 
object was to prevent discrimination or aggressive measures being taken 
against certain countries. Such measures had an effect on third countries, 
and they also had unfortunate consequences on the country which took 
them. It was very difficult to localize economic warfare, and as long 
as countries were exposed to economic aggression by other countries 
which possessed a different political system there could be no stability 
or confidence. The Soviet scheme was based on a spirit of co-operation, 
and he hoped it would be accepted as such. 

The Soviet proposals were eventually referred to the drafting 
committee of the sub-committee on commercial policy. 

Senator Pittman submitted to the sub-committee on silver a new 
text, to replace the original draft resolution. 

July 14th—The Bureau decided to request all commissions and 
sub-committees to conclude their work by July 21st. A plenary session 
of the Conference was suggested for July 27th with a view to adjournment. 

Monetary sub-commission I on immediate measures decided to set 
up a sub-committee to prepare a draft resolution on the general aspects 
of the question of indebtedness. 

Sub-commission II on permanent measures adopted without 
reservation three resolutions recommending close and continued co- 
operation between Central Banks, the creation of Central Banks in 
countries where these did not exist and the provision on the adaptation 
of Central Banks to the economic conditions of agricultural States 
through the competent international organizations. 

It was reported that as a result of private negotiations by the 
four principal wheat-exporting States (Australia, Canada, Argentine 
and U.S.A.) agreement had been reached on a fixed export quota, 
calculated on acreage sown and estimated yield minus home consumption, 
provided that agreement with the U.S.S.R. and the Danubian States 
was possible. 

In the sub-committee on silver, the Netherlands delegate declined 
to discuss Senator Pittman’s amended resolution on the remonetization 
of silver pending the receipt of further instructions from his Government. 

Economic sub-commission II on co-ordination of production and 
marketing discussed two proposals regarding dairy products, one 
submitted by the Polish delegation on improved distribution in the 
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butter market, the other by the Italian delegation, recommending that 
discussion of the whole problem be left to three existing bodies: the 
International Institute of Agriculture, the International Dairy Federation 
and the Economic Committee of the League of Nations. During a 
discussion throughout which the Polish proposal seemed to be the more 
generally favoured, Major Walter Elliott stated that Great Britain 
intended to increase her output of dairy-products. A sub-committee on 
dairy-products was appointed. 

Sub-commission I on commercial policy circulated its report, to be 
submitted, subject to any observations, to the President of the Conference. 
Since some delegations insisted, in view of the failure to obtain de facto 
currency stabilisation, upon retaining complete liberty of action, un- 
animous agreement had proved impossible and the report was necessarily 
confined to a statement of the divergent views expressed. 

July 17th—Economic sub-commission II on co-ordination of 
production and marketing, discussed a draft convention on coffee sub- 
mitted by the Brazilian delegation. A sub-committee of producing 
states was appointed to consider the first steps to be taken. 

Sub-commission IIIB on indirect protectionism issued its draft 
report. This proposed that the Conference should recommend the 
inclusion in commercial treaties of a clause providing for consideration 
of complaints against action—internal or otherwise—detrimental to 
international equilibrium. The report also deplored the system of marks 
of origin in so far as it tended to complicate the process of production 
and to hamper foreign trade. 

The International Sugar Council issued its report to the sub- 
committee on sugar on the detailed negotiations which it had undertaken 
with the sugar-producing countries. 

The Soviet delegation issued a statement refuting the allegation made 
on July 3rd by the Canadian representative that Soviet timber was 
exported without regard to a number of elements in the costs of produc- 
tion, notably the standard of living of workers. 

July 18th—The drafting committee on indebtedness agreed in 
principle on a draft resolution setting out the conditions desirable for 
ensuring the service of external debts; the resolution specifically 
excluded inter-governmental debts. 

In the sub-committee on silver, the representatives of Spain, China 
and India were unable to come into line with Senator Pittman’s resolution 
that ““ agreement should be sought between the chief silver producing 
countries and those countries which are large holders or users of silver 
to limit arbitrary sales upon the world market.”’ 

Economic sub-commission IIIA on subsidies unanimously adopted 
a report recording the points of view put forward by the various delegations, 
while sub-commission IIIB on indirect protectionism adopted four 
resolutions covering the combating of animal diseases and the better 
regulation of trade in livestock and animal products. 

Sub-commission II on co-ordination of production and marketing 
set up a sub-committee on cocoa, adopted a United States proposal that 
the copper situation should be reviewed in order to provide material for 
the discussion of a scheme at a future session of the Conference, and 
adopted a resolution on dairy products inviting existing organisations to 
study the advisability of constituting an International Dairy Council. 

The wheat conversations were continued ; provisional agreement was 
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reached with the Danubian countries on an export figure of 54 million 
bushels in the first year of any scheme, and 50 million bushels in all other 
years. The discussions between the “ big four ’’ and the European con- 
suming countries brought to light wide differences of opinion. 


Greece. 

July 16th.—Tewfik Rushdi Bey, Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
in a conversation with M. Tsaldaris, the Prime Minister, in Athens, 
informed him of the proposal for a Black Sea Non-Aggression Pact on the 
lines of those just signed between Turkey, the U.S.S.R., Eastern European 
States and the Little Entente. It was understood that the adherence of 
Greece was suggested. 

July 18th.—M. Tsaldaris denied reports abroad of a pending monar- 
chist coup d’état, and gave a renewed pledge of the Popular Party’s 
loyalty to the Republic. 


Hungary. 
July 9th—Dr. Gémbés in Vienna. (See Austria.) 


July 14th.—The Chamber passed the Bill for investing the Regent 
with full Royal power to prorogue or dissolve Parliament and adjourned 
until October 24th. 


India. 

July 12th.—The Conference of Congress opened at Poona, and was 
attended by Mr. Gandhi. 

July 14th—The Conference rejected a plan for “ individual” 
disobedience proposed by Mr. Gandhi, and passed a resolution in favour 
of calling-off civil disobedience provided that ‘‘ an honourable agreement ” 
were reached between the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi. 

July 17th.—In reply to his telegram requesting an interview Mr. 
Gandhi was informed that the Viceroy could hold no conversations until 
the Congress abandoned the civil disobedience movement. 

In the House of Commons, Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for 
India, gave a review of the results of administrative policy in India, 
which, he said, reflected a general improvement. 

July 18th.—Mr. Gandhi informed the press that ‘“ individual ” would 
be substituted for mass civil disobedience on August Ist. 


Italy. 

July 14th.—Mr. Henderson, President of the Disarmament Conference, 
arrived in Rome and had preliminary conversations with Signor Mussolin! 
and Italian representatives at the Disarmament Conference. 

In an address to the French Colony in Rome, M. de Jouveuel, the 
French Ambassador, remarked on the better atmosphere between France 
and Italy created by the Four-Power Pact. Italy and England, he said, 
had made a bridge for Franco-German co-operation for the peace 0! 
Europe. In this new atmosphere the friends of France and Italy had 
come nearer to one another, evidence of which was to be seen in tlie 
conclusion of the new pact of non-aggression between Central and Eastern 
European States. 

July 15th.—Mr. Henderson left for Berlin. In a statement to the 
Press he said that among many questions discussed, the importance of 
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securing an effective system of control and supervision had been specially 
emphasized. 

The Four-Power Pact was signed in Rome by Signor Mussolini, and 
the British, French and German Ambassadors. Congratulatory telegrams 
were sent by Mr. MacDonald, Sir John Simon, M. Daladier and Herr 
Hitler. The signature of the Pact was well received in the Nazi press, 
which laid stress on the question of interpretation, the Vdlkischer 
Beobachter describing the cautiously-worded second article “as clearly 
stating that the discussions between the four Powers will have the 
particular aim of changing and bettering the situation of Europe as 
created by the Versailles dictate.”’ 

July 16th.—Renewal of Treaty of Amity. (See Rumania.) 

July 18th.—M. Henri de Jouvenel left Rome for Paris on the conclusion 
of his special mission as French Ambassador. 


Japan. 

July 5th.—The Soviet Government was reported, in Tokyo, to have 
offered to sell the C.E.Rly. for 250 million gold roubles, which included 
4o million roubles for forestry concessions and land. The Manchukuo 
Government was understood to have offered 50 million yen (£5 million 
at par, but about half that figure at the current exchange). 

July 11th.—The police arrested 49 members of so-called patriotic 
societies, suspected of conspiring to murder members of the Government. 

July 17th.—The Soviet Ambassador in Tokyo requested the Japanese 
Government to expedite the discussions of the Soviet-Manchukuo 
Conference regarding the sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway. The 
Japanese Foreign Minister, while expressing his willingness to assist the 
Conference, considered that the time for mediation had not yet arrived. 

It was understood that the Conference had decided to abandon its 
discussion on the ownership of the railway and concentrate on the 
question of the purchase price. 

July 18th.—Reports re despatch of troops to Chahar. (See China, 
External Affairs.) 


Latvia. 

July 15th—The Cabinet ratified the Trade Agreement with Great 
Britain, which came into force on the following day for a period of 
one year. 


League of Nations. 

July 7th.—The Secretariat received a Note from the U.S. Government 
formally announcing the withdrawal of the United States from the 
International Convention for the Abolition of Import and Export 
Prohibitions and Restrictions, signed at Geneva on November 8th, 1927. 

July oth—The International Convention for limitating the manu- 
facture and regulating the sale of narcotic drugs, signed on July 13th, 
I93I, came into force for 30 countries, which had ratified. 

July 11th.—It was stated officially that the ratifications of 8 additional 
countries would become effective before the end of the month. The 
38 adhering to the Drug Convention included Great Britain, the U.S.A., 
India, Egypt and Canada. 
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July 16th.—Instructions to Bolivian representative re settlement of 
dispute with Paraguay. (See Bolivia.) 

July 18th.—Meeting of Council Committee on technical co-operation 
with China. (See France.) 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 
July 11th.—Mr. Henderson in Paris. (See France.) 
July 14th.—Mr. Henderson in Rome. (See Italy.) 
July 17th—Mr. Henderson in Berlin. (See Germany.) 


The Netherlands. 


July 13th.—The Minister of Justice issued an order expelling from the 
country all foreigners engaged in political propaganda. The director of 
Nazi propaganda in Limburg Province was accordingly deported. 


Norway. 
July 7th.—Ratifications were exchanged in Oslo of the Trade Agree- 
ment with Great Britain, signed on May 15th. 


Palestine. 

July 14th—Announcement regarding new development loan. (See 
Great Britain.) 

July 15th.—Two hitherto secret reports by Mr. Lewis French, late 
Director of Development, were released in the form of a Blue Book. 
These dealt with the re-settlement of displaced Arabs, the amount of 
State or other lands available for close settlement by Jews, and the 
improvement and intensive development of the land in the hills in order 
to secure to the fellaheen a better standard of living without, save in 
exceptional cases, having recourse to transfer. In its comments on the 
report, just published, the Jewish Agency denied any dispossession of 
Arabs on a large scale, and disproved the Report’s assumption that it was 
impossible to help the Arabs without penalizing the Jews. 


Paraguay. 
July 16th.—Bolivian move ve Gran Chaco dispute. (See Bolivia.) 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 


July 5th.—Notification was received by the League that the German 
Government had ratified the Optional Clause of the Statute of the Court 
for a period of five years from March Ist, 1933. 


Poland. 
July 15th.—Representatives of the newly organised National-Socialist 
Party in Poland held their first congress near the German frontier. 


Rumania. 
July 16th—The Treaty of Amity with Italy, which was signed 0 
1926 and expired on June 18th, was extended for six months. 
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Spain. 

July 12th.—Following on the perpetration of a number of terrorist 
outrages in Barcelona, including murders and bombings, the President 
of the Generalitat demanded that the Central Government should 
transfer to the Catalan Government control of the forces of law and order. 

July 17th.—It was reported that following changes of management 
the Liberal organs E/ Sol, La Voz and Luz had deserted Sefior Azafia, 
the Prime Minister, opposing the presence of Socialist Ministers in the 


Cabinet. 


Turkey. 
July 16th—Tewfik Rushdi Bey, Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
Athens. (See Greece.) 


U.S.A. 


July 7th—General Johnson issued an appeal to all industries to 
hasten the formulation of codes for increasing wages and reducing hours 
of work. The monthly report of the U.S. Federation of Labour showed 
that workers’ incomes had increased 7 per cent., while factory output 
from March to May had risen 35 per cent. When the figures were analysed 
it was evident that much of the existing feverish activity was speculative. 
‘ Business observers are sceptical,’’ stated the report, “ about the future 
because they do not yet see the foundation of buying power, and are 
uncertain whether the improvement can last beyond a few months. The 
only way to assure this foundation is for industry voluntarily to limit 
its profits until the workers are back at work at a living wage.” 

President Roosevelt was reported to be much concerned at the ten- 
dency for industrial production to outrun employment and purchasing 
power, and to have intimated that “‘ it is a thing we have got to stop.”’ 

July oth.—The code of “ Fair Competition” for the cotton textile 
industry was signed by the President. It established a maximum working 
week of 40 hours, prohibited the employment of persons under 16, fixed 
a minimum wage of $12 for the southern and $13 for the northern mills, 
and limited the use of productive machinery to a maximum of two shifts 
of 40 hours each. It was estimated it would increase the average wages 
by about 30 per cent. 

The President’s approval of the code was subject to the right to ask 
for a modification at any time. 

July 11th.—The President appointed a ‘“‘ Recovery Council,’’ consist- 
ing of the heads of the agencies entrusted with the work of planning and 
carrying out business and financial recovery, with an executive secretary. 
It was to meet with the President and the ten members of the Cabinet 
every Tuesday during the summer, and its function was to accelerate 
the Administration’s recovery programme and co-ordinate the activities 
of the various bodies called into being to carry it out. 

The members of the Council were Mr. Douglas, Director of the Budget, 
Mr. Jesse Jones, Chairman of the R.F.C., and the 8 Administrators of 
the new recovery and relief organisations. 

_ President Roosevelt gave instructions for the opening of negotiations 
with the Argentine and other South American Governments for the 
establishment of new trade agreements. 
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July 13th.—The Farm Adjustment Administration decided to apply 
the drastic licensing provision in the Industrial Recovery Act to the 
milk trade. 

It was announced that contracts had been signed with cotton farmers 
to take 9,000,000 acres out of production during the present season, 
equivalent to the destruction of 3,500,000 bales or approximately one- 
quarter of the crop. 

The President signed an order authorizing a processing tax of 4:2 
cents a pound on cotton to be operative on August Ist, together with a 
compensating tax upon all imports of cotton goods and certain other 
products including silk and rayon. 

Draft codes of fair competition were presented to General Johnson 
by the oil and coal industries, though that of the latter was subject to 
disagreement between employers and workers. 

July 15th.—A draft code of fair competition was submitted to General 
Johnson by the iron and steel industry. 

July 16th.—The President signed an executive order extending the 
code of fair competition for the cotton textile industry to the cotton, 
thread, silk and rayon industries. 

July 17th—The Cotton Textile Code came into force after the 
President had withdrawn the limit of three months placed upon its 
effectiveness and inserted a new clause prohibiting any future reduction 
in wages at present in excess of the minimum rates laid down by the 
code. 


U.S.S.R. 
July 5th.—Signature of Pact of non-aggression with Lithuania. 


(See Great Britain.) 

Reports ve offers for sale of the C.E. Rly. (See Japan.) 

July toth.—The arrest and imprisonment of the frontier guards who 
shot the 3 Japanese fishermen was reported in Moscow. 

July 11th.—The Central Committee of the Communist Party announced 
that it had decided to establish on all railways a network of political 
departments with wide powers to deal with sabotage thieving, negligence 
and other causes of unsatisfactory conditions on the railways, thus 
‘* guaranteeing the party eye-control of all branches of railway transport.’ 

A statement was issued at the same time complaining that the majority 
of the Communists on the railways were half-trained technically and 
illiterate, while they “ not seldom, not only do not oppose others who 
stay away from work, but are themselves slackers and loafers.” 

July 15th.—It was reported that the trial of six State farm officials 
had concluded, the Director of the Odessa Grain Trust and three others 
being sentenced to ten years forced labour in remote regions, the two 
remaining defendants receiving mitigated sentences of six and four years’ 
imprisonment. 

July 17th.—Negotiations re sale of C.E. Rly. (See Japan.) 


Vatican City. 

July 8th.—A Concordat with Germany was initialled by Herr von 
Papen and the Cardinal Secretary of State. In a statement to the 
press Herr von Papen said the occasion was important historically,because 
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the Reich for the first time was regulating the juridical relations with the 
Holy See, a situation hitherto reserved to the separate States of Germany. 
The clear delimitation of competences provided for would eliminate 
in future every dispute between State and Church. 
July 14th—The German Cabinet passed a Bill embodying the 


Concordat. 


Yugo-slavia. 


(See Germany.) 


July 14th.—M. Josef Predavetz, a former Vice-President of the Croat 


Peasant Party, 


1933. 
17th-2Ist 


21st-Aug. 4th 
27th-Aug. 3rd 


29th-Aug. 5th 
30th-Aug. 5th 


” 


August Ist-16th 
7th-8th 


10th 
14th-28th 


2Ist-28th 


27th-29th 


was murdered. 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*15th Meeting of the Committee on Intellectual 


Co-operation ma 
World Grain Conference. = 


12th Annual Conference of the International 
Student Service... a ia eae 


25th Esperanto World Congress 

Congress of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions and of various Trade Union 
Secretariats ee 

4th International Boy Scout Jamboree... 


7th Biennial International Scout Conference 


*Permanent Central Opium Board ; 
5th Biennial Conference of Institute of Pacific 
Relations ons nen vie “on 


3rd_ International Conference of Agricultural 
Economists 
2nd Regional Conference ‘of the Rotary Inter- 
national aaa m ae ssa 
*73rd Session of League Council . 
*14th Session of League Assembly 
Meeting of General Commission of the Disarma- 
ment Conference ° ° 


Geneva 
Kegina, 
Canada 


Kloster- 
Ettal 
(Bavaria) 

Cologne 


Brussels 
G6d6ll6 
Hungary 
Géd6llé, 
Hungary 
Geneva 


Banff, 
Canada 


Bad Eilsen 
Lausanne 
Geneva 


Geneva 


Geneva 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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